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THE LONDON DEADLOCK 


by Maxwell S. Stewart 


LONDON, July 8—All observers here place the 
blame for the failure of the conference to achieve 
its main objectives on President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage of July 3. Despite the recent trend of Ameri- 
can policy toward economic nationalism, the con- 
ference was wholly unprepared for the substance 
or tone of this statement. Stabilization, as com- 
monly understood, was not the issue in the dec- 
laration drawn up by the gold bloc. The plan for 
smoothing exchange fluctuations which it con- 
tained was extremely flexible, and not inconsistent 
with the administration’s price-raising program. 
American experts are consequently bewildered by 
what they consider a reversal of Roosevelt’s 
policy. 

The chief issue now is whether the bitterness 
aroused by President Roosevelt’s tactlessness will 
prevent the completion of agreements on minor 
issues unrelated to stabilization. Despite the 
deadlock on currency and tariffs, considerable 
progress has been made by some committees. The 
silver committee reports that it has practically 
completed an agreement by which India and Spain 
will restrict sales from surplus stocks of silver 
to a specified amount for five years, on condition 
that the United States and other countries pur- 
chase this amount in preparation for increased 
monetary use of silver. The subcommittee on 
technical monetary questions reports an accord 
regarding central bank policy and conditions for 
the normal operation of the gold standard. In the 
economic sphere the most significant progress has 
been made by the subcommittee on coordination 
of production and marketing. Australia hav- 
ing assented to the principle of limiting wheat 
exports, there remains only the task of obtaining 
the cooperation of the wheat-producing countries 
in Central Europe. [On July 10 it was reported 
that these countries had agreed in principle to 
limit their wheat exports for two years.—Ed.] 


Subcommittees on coal and wine also report an 
agreement on the principle of limitation of pro- 
duction; the committee on timber, however, has 
adjourned its discussions until October in order to 
assemble fuller information. Another significant 
development is the recognition of the fact 
that measures of indirect protection may be the 
subject of international negotiation. The possi- 
bility of referring disputes arising out of such 
measures to arbitration has received favorable 
consideration. The gradual elimination of quotas 
depends, however, on allaying nationalistic sus- 
picions. Progress is also reported with regard to 
other technical problems, such as those regarding 
marks of origin, while little objection has been 
raised to liberalizing the most-favored-nation 
clause so as to permit multilateral reciprocity 


agreements which would be open to universal ad- 
hesion. 


The Nazi Broom Sweeps Clean 


The Hitlerite ideal of a “totalitarian” state has 
been achieved, and the National Socialist party 
remains the only political group in the Reich. The 
Social Democratic party was dissolved by the gov- 
ernment on June 22 on grounds of “high treason” ; 
the Nationalist party voted dissolution on June 27 
when its leader, Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, was 
forced to resign as Minister of Economics and 
Agriculture in the Hitler government; the People’s 
party, once led by the late Dr. Stresemann, dis- 
solved itself on July 4; the Bavarian People’s 
party was liquidated on the same day; and on 
July 5 former Chancellor Briining signed the de- 
cree dissolving his Catholic Center party. Thus 
not only parties which directly opposed the Hitler- 
ites, but even their supposed allies in the govern- 
ment have fallen under the Nazi steamroller. 

This wholesale abolition of parties was preceded 
by repressive measures against Nationalists and 
Catholics. Following the arrest of many Stahl- 


helm leaders and dissolution of local units 
throughout the Reich, the government on June 21 
issued a decree terminating the independent ex- 
istence of the entire Nationalist veterans’ or- 
ganization, which has now become a Nazi body. 
On June 11 the Munich convention of an impor- 
tant Catholic welfare association was broken up 
by the police, and several priests were attacked 
by Storm Troopers and injured. Ten days later 
the Nazis arrested several Center party deputies, 
and on June 26 all the Reichstag members of the 
Catholic Bavarian People’s party and many of its 
leading officials were imprisoned. Austro-German 
tension doubtless contributed to this drastic treat- 
ment of the Bavarian Catholics, who were sus- 
pected by the Nazis of supporting the Dollfuss 
government in its fight against Hitler. 


Despite the government’s action against the 
Catholics, Vice Chancellor von Papen went to 
Rome at the end of June to explain matters to the 
Vatican. As a result of his visit, a general con- 
cordat between Germany and the Holy See was 
initialed on July 8, under the terms of which the 
German clergy are prohibited from taking any 
part in politics. The Reich government is bound, 
however, to recognize the Catholic Action, an or- 
ganization under the immediate direction of the 
hierarchy of the Church for diffusion and propa- 
ganda of Catholic principles, whose activities, 
according to the Holy See, are outside all political 
parties. Thus, although politically German Catho- 
lics are no longer a power, the Pope has appar- 
ently safeguarded the position of the Church in 
the Reich. Moreover, for the first time in German 
history, a concordat exists between the Vatican 
and Germany as a whole. 


Meanwhile in the controversy over the “coor- 
dination” of the Lutheran Church—a Nationalist 
stronghold—the so-called “German Christians” of 
the Nazis have apparently vanquished the main 
body of the Church. Dr. Bodelschwingh, who was 
elected Reich Bishop by the Lutherans despite 
Hitler’s opposition, has been forced out by a series 
of maneuvres, and Pastor Miiller, a confidant of 
Hitler, now rules the Lutheran Church. As a re- 
sult, the Old Testament has been banned and 
prayers are being “modernized” according to Nazi 
ideas. Even an appeal to Hitler by President von 
Hindenburg on June 30, asking that the religious 
strife be settled and expressing deep concern for 
the “inner liberty” of religious bodies, seems to 
have had little or no result in saving the Lutheran 
Church from “coordination.” 


On July 2, in a speech to his Storm Troop lead- 
ers at Bad Reichenhall, Hitler warned that all 
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opposition to the Nazis would be ruthlessly 
crushed. At the same time the Nazi Chancellor 
declared that the next phase of the revolution 
would be devoted to the task of solving the unem. 
ployment problem “on which all forces must be 
concentrated today, and on whose solution de. 
pends the success of the revolution.” The follow. | 
ing day Gottfried Feder, the new Secretary of | 
State in the Reich Ministry of Economics, an- 

nounced that all Nazi commissars were being | 


—~ 


withdrawn from private business firms in order 
to assure the proper functioning of German in- 
dustry. Three days later Hitler himself again 
stressed the importance of practical experience in { 
business. These statements show that Hitler and | 
the moderate Nazi leaders favor private enter- | 
prise, for the present at least. If the unemploy- | 
ment problem, however, cannot be solved under 
the present system, it is possible that the more | 
moderate Nazi leaders will have to accept the 
views of their over-zealous followers and be driven 
to espouse some form of “national Bolshevism.” 
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